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The Reith farm as it looks today from the same location as the cover photo. 


The ca. 1960 Reith hay barn destroyed by the December 2007 storm is just 


In This lssue... 


out of view to the left. See page 48. 


Smoke is rising from slash fires all over the western part of the county as 
work continues cleaning up the debris of last December’s storm. The winds 
that knocked the trees all about in the forests also flattened many of the 
old wooden barns that had stood as monuments to the farmers of an earlier 
generation. At least seven barns were destroyed along the Lewis & Clark River. 
If they are not replaced, it will be apparent that what was once rich farmland 
is now suburbia and a way of life dependent on close ties with the land and 
its resources has passed into history. 

In this issue, Richard Gerttula describes how his industrious grandparents, 
John and Amanda Gerttula, made a living on their Brownsmead farm. 
Richard’s memories were recorded on tape. Carol Gerttula Beil transcribed 
them and Joyce Gerttula Smith brought to CCHS. 

A donation by Michael Goldberg of photographs of the Danz (Danofsky) 
family, pioneer movie theater operators in Seattle and Astoria, led to the story 
about the theaters here before the fire of 1922. 

Joseph Ferguson has written another story for us, this time about his friend 
and neighbor, Wendell Wyatt, former U.S. Representative from Oregon. 

Richard Paulsen, long-time owner and operator of the Owl Drug Store, 
donated photos of the business and its history. 
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“To know...to inform” 


Life on a Brownsmead Farm 


ee 
GERTTULA FARM AND 
Famity MEMORIES 


By J. Richard (Dick) Gerttula 


THE FAMILY HISTORY 

My grandparents, John Gerttula 
and Amanda Takkunen, were married 
in Alavieska, Finland, on the west 
coast of Finland on June 15, 1880. 
About a year later they emigrated 
from Kalajoki to the U.S., settling 
first in the Duluth area where John 
worked in mines and construction. 
Three children were born to them 
there. Fanny was born on 9 December 
1881; Mary Gustava, was born and 
died the next year; and Uncle John 
was born in 1883. Because my grand- 
father didn’t like the mining and con- 
struction work, the couple decided to 
migrate west in 1884 to Oregon with 
the Mikkola family, who were also 
from the Kalajoki area. They settled 
first in an area of dry wheat land half 
way between Arlington and Condon 
in Eastern Oregon then moved on to 
the coast. Grandfather preferred to 
be closer to water as he was used to 
working with boats, and fishing. They 
came to the Astoria area to search 
for land and in 1888 purchased hill 
property in what is now Brownsmead 
from August Sture. 


Totgerstatred’s|ohneGerceula 


built a sail-powered scow to haul 
freight between Astoria and the Blind 
Slough area. He also gill netted on 
the Columbia River. In a boat shop 
he established on the farm, he built a 
number of Columbia River gill—netter 
boats and a few trolling boats, his 
business expanding until his death 
in 1923. Amanda and the children 
set up a dairy farm. The couple had 
acquired property from other people 
in the neighborhood and with a 
work force using hand labor, they 
built dikes to reclaim the tideland 
property between Blind Slough and 
the railroad track. They worked on it 
over the years, gradually adding more 
and more land. 

John and Amanda built a house 
and a barn. The first house, called the 
“old house” was built in the r880s and 
the new house, the house that we were 
raised in, was built in 1910-1911. 

The family grew: William (Bill) 
was born in 1888, Ida Amanda in 1889 
and died 1890, Nels was born in 1890, 
followed by my dad, Jalmar, in 1892, 
and Ed in 1894. 

The oldest girl, Fanny, married 
Richard Riippa, who was supervisor 
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The Gerttula family ca. 1892. (front row, left to right) Nelson 1890-1974, John Gerttula 
1850-1923, Fanny 1881-1919, Amanda Gerttula 1860-1923, Jalmar 1892-1971. (back 
row left to right) William 1888-1946, John Jr. 1883-1965. Other children not pictured: 
Mary Gustava 1882~1882, Ida Amanda 1889-1890, and Edward 1896-1966 


of the canning line at the Union died in the flu epidemic in 1919. 
Fisherman’s Cannery in Astoria for Heino contracted infantile paralysis 
years. They had three sons: Heino, (poliomyelitis). He sat on the floor 
Edward, and Einard before Fanny — using his hands to move. Outside, he 


We 
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got around on a homemade hand— 
powered cart. He became a ham radio 
operator. In the summer, he would 
come out to the country and stay with 
us for a week or two. 

Edward was a musician, having 
studied in Finland for a number of 
years. He married a Finnish girl. After 
I5 years (1931-1946), he came back to 
the U.S. and went to work for the 
Finnish newspaper in Astoria, The 
Lannen Suomerar, as the editor. When 
it was discontinued, he moved to New 
York Mills, Minnesota and worked 
as editor for a big Finnish language 
newspaper. His brother, Einard, oper- 
ated a print shop in Astoria and later 
in Aberdeen, printing such things 
as shipping tags, calling cards, and 
market flyers for stores. 

In the meantime as the family 
grew, more land was cleared and a 
big barn was built about 1910. It 
was very modern for the time. They 
separated the milk and sold cream 
first to Consumers Dairy in Astoria 
and to Erickson Dairy in St. Helens 
using the railroad to ship it. 

In order to get lumber for Grandpa’s 
boat building operation, he built a 
sawmill near Zaspel Slough and the 
railroad tracks. The men brought logs 
to the mill on what was then tidewater 
slough. The mill ran for a number of 
years and was especially busy dur- 
ing World War I. The lumber from 
spruce was used in the manufacture 
of airplanes as it had a twisted grain 
and very strong sheer strength. It was 


a tough, flexible, light wood. The mill 
was operated mainly by my Uncle 
Nels. It closed after the end of World 
War I when the demand for lumber 
declined. 

About 1910, Uncle Bill asked his 
father for $2,000 and said if he gave 
him the money, he would leave and go 
into business for himself and not puta 
claim on the estate. He got the money 
and moved to the Siletz area where 
he established a salmon cannery. He 
married a woman from Clatskanie, 
Rosa Hussa. They raised four chil- 
dren, Grace, Maxine, Howard and 
Ben. Later, they moved to Seattle. 
Howard became a boat builder, 
more or less a family tradition. He 
moved to Ilwaco with his family and 
established the Ilwaco Boatworks. 
When he retired, he sold it to Halton 
Tractor Co. and it still exists in 
Ilwaco [1998]. The other brother, Ben, 
became a deep-sea tug captain. He 
worked for a number of years for the 
Marine Oceanography Department 
of Oregon State University. He as- 
sumed the position as captain of their 
research vessel. He worked there until 
his retirement. 

Uncle Nels stayed at the farm until 
1926. When he wasn’t operating the 
cream separator during milking, run- 
ning the trolling boat with his father 
or towing the barge or scow to move 
freight or livestock, he worked with 
timber. He operated the steam donkey 
engine during land clearing on the 
farm. He did most of the towing of 
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At the Brownsmead sawmill ca. 1915. Amanda Gerttula is in the middle of the front 


row. Jalmar Gerttula is in the middle row to the left of Amanda. 


logs and ran the sawmill. He also 
cut logs up for firewood for cooking 
and heating. He had an accident at 
the mill, losing the thumb, fore, and 
middle fingers of his left hand. He 
was a carpenter and did a lot of the 
construction on the farm. He married 
Geneva Phillips of Indiana who was 
said to have been a mail order bride. 
He raised a family of two girls and one 
boy. They moved to Portland where 
he became a timber cruiser. He had 
an office in a business building in 
downtown Portland and continued 
working after his retirement. 

Our dad, Jalmar Heino Gerttula 
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(1892-1971), was the second young- 
est of John and Amanda Gerttula’s 
children. He was the farmer of the 
family and attended two farming 
short courses of six weeks in 1911 and 
1912 at Oregon State, then known 
as Oregon Agricultural College. He 
got smallpox the second year and did 
not complete that term. He married 
Lucy Carlson on October 17, 1916. She 
made him go to confirmation school 
in Astoria and become a member of 
the church before marrying him. 
They settled on grandfather Gerttula’s 
farm and had five children: Richard 
(Dick) Gerttula 1918-2004, Eugene 


S 
> 
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Photo courtesy of Joyce Smith 


Amanda Gerttula and Jalmar Gerttula on the left, John Gerttula Sr. in the boat 
house, others are unidentified. ca. 1910 


(Gene) Gerttula 1919-1998, Gordon 
Gerttula 1927-2007, Joyce Gerttula 
Smith 1927, Carol Gerttula Beil 1931. 
In addition, there were twin boys who 
lived one day and one stillborn boy. 

The youngest of John and Amanda’s 
children was Edward Matthew. He 
served in the Railroad Engineers in 
France during World War I and was 
at the farm for a short time. He then 
moved on, after settling [the estate] 
with my dad and the other brothers, 
to Kernville in the Siletz area, where 
Bill was, and built a boat shop. He 
married and raised a family. He was 
known all over the coast for the qual- 
ity of his work. He built large sailing 
vessels and pleasure yachts as well as 
commercial fishing boats. 

My dad, Jalmar, and an older 
brother, John Jr., farmed together 
for a number of years. John trapped, 
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hunted, and was a powder monkey 
handling blasting materials both on 
the farm and for contractors. He had 
an interest in a gold mine in Baker 
County and went there for several 
winters, making a lot of money. In 
1929, John married Olga Uksila. 
They had two sons, John and Charles. 
Dad and John decided they would 
go their separate ways on farming so 
they divided the place. John took the 
half next to the railroad track and my 
dad kept the home place. John built a 
barn and did some dairy work there 
and eventually sold the property to 
the Lewis & Clark Seed Company, 
which was owned by the Riekkola 
family who I understand still, own 
that property. He purchased a board- 
ing house in Astoria and worked as 
a powder monkey on construction 
logging until retirement. 
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THE BOAT SHOP 

From about 1910 to 1912, John 
Gerttula Sr. built 72 gill-netter boats 
in his boatshop, with as many as 14 
people working for him. I was four 
years old, almost five, when he took 
me down to the boat shop where he 
was building a boat. He had me take 
a five-pound hammer (which was 
quite small —a five pound mull head) 
and get inside the boat and hold that 
mull head while he pounded siding 
on the boat. That gave him a firm 
background to nail into. When I 
wasn't doing that, he had me shovel 
sawdust into a wheelbarrow. 

The boat shop was on Blind 
Slough. Next to it was a boat dock 
with a ramp anda blacksmith shop. A 
steam engine and a jackshaft powered 
equipment in the shop, saws and 
drills and other equipment. It also 
powered a steam winch that pulled 
boats up ramps on skids into the shop 
for repair. The boats were floated as 
near as possible at high tide and then 
from there pulled on up. They also 
had a stand on piling on the east side 
of the building that they could run 
a boat onto. When the water went 
down, they could work on the bottom 
of the boat on the outside and paint 
it. On high tide the boat could be 
taken off. 

Grandpa built an ocean vessel 
powered by a 40 horsepower Atlas 
Imperial engine. It was used by Nels 
in later years not only for trolling, but 
before roads were built, as a means 
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of transportation between home and 
Astoria for shopping and hospital 
visits, etc. The gill netting was done 
by John Gerttula Sr. and by Nick 
Takkunen, a brother of Amanda 
Gerttula. Ocean trolling was done by 
John Gerttula Sr. and Nels. 

Grandpa was a hard drinking man. 
He always had to have a demijohn of 
whiskey with him until he died, but 
was still active until the time of his 
death. He passed away in his sleep 
on February 16, 1923. I remember 
that there was snow on the ground 
that day. The boat shop was closed 
and never used again. The blacksmith 
shop was used periodically. 


THE FARM 

‘The property was purchased from 
the Stures, Juntillas, the Dunsmoors, 
the Zaspels, and a number of oth- 
ers. Hand labor built the dikes and 
tide gates, used in little creeks and 
sloughs. The head dikes were built 
first from one hill to another around 
a patch of ground and then the land 
was drained. Then they moved on to 
another patch of ground, and drained 
it. From about 1908 to the early 1910s, 
steam powered clam—shelled dredges 
were used to build dikes that followed 
the main slough. Then in 1936, during 
the Roosevelt Administration, under 
the WPA Flood control project, the 
CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) 
located in the Brownsmead Hall area 
built a dike using hydraulic dredges, 
from Aldrich Point around, through, 


and up to Blind Slough and Gnat 
Creek to the hill over by the Erickson 
Property. 

A diking district was established 
that could levy property taxes to 
maintain those dikes. The other 
side of the railroad tracks became 
Drainage District #1 and they main- 
tained the dikes on their side from 
Aldrich Point around to Gnat Creek. 
Our Diking District had the property 
from Gnat Creek area up to the Union 
Fish Warehouse. 

When an 80-acre patch south of 
the Aldrich Point Road was drained, 
the Riekkolas and my dad bought 
the property. There was a successful 
court fight with people who claimed 
previous ownership of it. My dad 
then bought the Riekkolas out and 
got that property and developed it. A 
neighboring place was subdivided and 
sold into four tracts that were owned 
by the Osikinen, Patterson, Eskelin, 
and Nousson families. During the 
late 1940s and early 1950s my dad 
purchased these properties, one by 
one, and tacked them onto the farm 
again. The property that was called 
the “Island” across the road all be- 
came part of the farm. The farm was 
then called “Long Island Farm.” 

The farm was run mainly by 
Amanda Gerttula and my dad, Jalmar 
with some help from his brothers. The 
place always had cows and because 
of the excess skim milk, they also 
had hogs they fed it to. When I was 
young, the hogs were kept, some in 


a pen below the barn, and others in 
sheds in the orchard that we called 
the “other orchard” over by the stock 
barn. They had as many as I00 to 200 
cotton sows and boars and shoats at 
that time. They fattened these pigs 
and, before the road was built, loaded 
them on a barge, took them around 
to Brownsmead to the railroad sta- 
tion and loaded them onto a freight 
car, sending them to Portland to the 
stockyards. A few were butchered 
at home for home use and later on 
when we had a truck, we took them 
to market in Astoria. 

The barn built about 1910 to 1912 was 
modernized in 1919 after World War 
I as the dairy herd grew. Perfection 
double unit milking machines were 
put in. The barn was equipped to 
handle 75 cows. Amanda Gerttula, 
the mother, took care of one string 
of 15 by herself (milked by hand) and 
the men milked the others with the 
milking machines. They always had at 
least two hired help along with John. 
They sold cream to the creameries in 
Astoria and St. Helens. In the World 
War I era and up until 1923-24, there 
was a cheese factory in Brownsmead; 
we sold milk to them. The dairy 
gradually built up to 75 cows and kept 
the same numbers all through the 20s 
and into the 30s when the Depression 
came. The times were hard then. Milk 
checks would sometimes only be $60 
or $70 a month. They had to pay hired 
help, buy groceries, pay the taxes, etc. 
When we went to school, we were al- 
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The Gerttula farm about 1919. The two-story milk house is at the left end of the barn. 


lowed spending money of five cents a 
week out of which I could buy penny 
pencils and tablets of writing paper. 

We grew beef, some to sell to mar- 
kets, some to ship to the stockyards 
and some for home use. We butchered 
a lot of animals at home, mainly hogs 
and steers. 

From 1895 up until the early 1930s 
the family also maintained a herd of 
angora goats. These were used to run 
in the diked pasture land to control 
the brush. The goats were sheared and 
the mohair sold. When I was very 
young, we had a lot of these goats. 
The last goat was disposed of about 
1932 or 1933 because it was raiding 
the pea crop. 

My dad had an apiary of about 
100 to 120 hives. He had a room set 
up in the old house that was a honey 
room where he had a steam tank 
and an extractor that took the honey 
from the combs. He built frames and 
assembled hives in a room upstairs. 
The honey operation was strictly a 
sideline of my dad’s. He worked it 


on rainy days, in the evenings and 


on weekends. Gene and I pasted 
labels on jars. The honey was put into 
bottles and cans in the kitchen after 
milking in the evenings and put into 
cases and taken to Astoria and sold 
in stores. All the stores considered 
Jalmar Gerttula’s Fireweed Honey as a 
superior product, choice honey. It was 
much in demand. In 1932—33, the foul- 
brood disease killed most of the bees 
on the farm and in the Knappa area. 
The state game inspector condemned 
the whole group of bees and they 
had to be destroyed. If you wanted 
to maintain the equipment you had 
to sanitize with a blowtorch. All new 
wax, foundation frames and contents 
had to be put inside those hives. The 
cost was prohibitive so the farmers 
gave up producing honey. 

The farm always had chickens. In 
the early days the chicken house was 
down by the barn where 200-300 
chickens were kept. They were fed 
some skim milk products and also 
grain and homegrown oats. With 
the size of the crew we had around 


the place, a lot of the eggs were used 
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at home. Eggs were stored in water 
glass and stone crocks. Water glass is 
a product I haven't seen in years. It is 
a jelly like material that seals the eggs 
in and preserves them for an extended 
period of time. They were stored in 
the pump house along with honey 
and salt salmon. 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


Preserve your eggs with 
E—Z 
EGGS PRESERVER 


a marvelous discovery, which is odorless and 
tasteless. Will keep for years. This is the most 
convenient method of preserving eggs. Try a can 
and see for yourself. 
3 oz. can 60c. 7 oz. can $1.00 
also 


Water Glass 35¢ 


THE 
Central Grocery 


“The Home of the Market Basket” _ 
Phone 591-592 589 Commercial St. 





During the Depression, my dad 
bought some reject ceiling lumber 
from Western Company in Wauna, 
about $300 worth of 2x4’s and 2x6’s. 
Grandpa Carlson, who was living 
with us at that time, built a chicken 
house for about a thousand hens we 
kept. The eggs were sold through a 
branch of the Pacific Egg Co-op. 
in Astoria. This supplemented our 
income. One of my chores instead 
of milking cows in the morning was 
to sand and clean eggs and put them 
in crates. 

The family raised some grain 
and had an old wooden threshing 
machine. In the late 1950s, we bought 
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a Minneapolis Moline combine. This 
machine was used to harvest some 
crop oats to be used for grain for hogs 
and cattle and for bent grass. 

One year we grew flax and threshed 
the flax for flax seed. We also grew 
peas on old fishnets in rows, picked 
them by hand and put them in boxes 
to ship to Portland to grocery stores. 
One year my dad grew cucumbers 
for the Steinfeld Pickle factory in 
Scappoose. It wasn’t successful, cost- 
ing more to produce than what we 
got for them. 

In later years, bent grass was grown 
for seed purposes, about 120 acres 
every year. We had a seed cleaning 
plant for cleaning seeds that were 
then sent to the Lewis and Clark 
Seed Company in Astoria for final 
cleaning. The seed had to go through 
a strict certification process and state 
inspection of samples before it could 
be sold. This was a lucrative business 
up until the 1950s and early 1960s 
when competition from irrigated 
farms in Eastern Oregon lowered the 
price and it was not profitable to grow 
any more. 

John Gerttula Jr. and Nick 
Takkunen, his uncle, hunted ducks 
commercially. They had large gauge 
shot guns mounted on duck boats. 
They shipped the ducks they shot 
by rail to restaurants in Astoria and 
Portland. In the winter time, Nick, 
my dad, and John trapped muskrat, 
mink, otter, and beaver. Later, Gene 
and I used to trap while going to grade 
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Aerial view of Richard and Doris Gerttula’s “Long Island Farm” taken in 1968. 


school and high school. We would get 
up at 5 in the morning and go out 
and check the trap line, then skin 
the muskrats after we got home from 
school. We also peeled cascara bark, 
dried it, and sold it. These activities 
brought in a little bit of money. I 
think every member of the family had 
some little sideline like this. 

All in all, it was a pretty self- 
sufficient farm. Our products varied 
over the years—one thing would 
phase out and another would start 
up. It was always enough to keep 
everyone busy. 


THE FAMILY’S HOME 
The houses were of frame construc- 
tion. The house we called the “old 
house” was the house the Stures had 
when Grandpa bought the place in 
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1888. The new house was built in 
loro—1911. It had wood heat and cast 
iron stoves, upstairs and downstairs. 
Wood was used for cooking and 
heating. Well water was carried by 
hand until 1905 when a pump with 
a Fairbanks Morris one—cylinder gas 
engine was set up in the pump house. 
It was a three-story affair with a water 
tower and a wooden water tank at 
the top. 

The first floor of the pump house 
was a utility room. We had the pump 
and motor in it. My mom had a sink 
in it and in later days a washing ma- 
chine in there. The sink was used for 
when the men came in to eat, to wash 
their hands and face. After the pump 
was put in, water was piped to the 
house where a hot water tank heated 
by the coils in the wood stove was set 
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up. Before that outhouses were used 
near the sauna. The sauna was on the 
hillside between the two orchards and 
burned down in the early 1920s. 
Water was also piped down to the 
milk house. The milk house had a 
novel setup. Until 1919, the milking 
was all done by hand. The separator 
was turned by hand and it was a lot 
of work. In 1919, milking machines 
were installed. They had two double 
units. One machine would milk two 
cows. A gas engine in the milk house 
ran the vacuum pump. The gas engine 
was a novel setup. The belt from one 
flywheel ran the vacuum pump; the 
belt from the other flywheel ran a 
generator for a 32—volt electric system. 
The wall had a bank of wet cell electric 
cells and a light system was set up 
from the pump house to the barn 
and to the two houses, the old house 
and the new house. The motor that 
ran the two to the house also ran 
to the water tank heating the water 
for the milk house so the gas motor 
twice a day was doing three functions: 
milking the cows, creating electricity, 
and heating the water. It was truly an 
ingenious machine. This was the fine 
work of Grandpa Gerttula. I think we 
had 32—volt lights in the house, barn, 
and in the old house where the hired 
help lived. When the well went dry in 
the summer time, there was a pump 
we used down in the boat shop. The 
slough water was pumped up to the 
water tower to be used in bathing and 
cooking and so on. It was boiled first. 
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Drinking water was dipped by bucket 
from what was left in the bottom of 
the well. This went on until after I was 
in high school when the water district 
was set up and the community water 
system brought water in from the 
mountains. The existing water system 
then became a standby affair. It was 
to be used if the water system went 
down, which it did periodically since 
the piping was old boiler tube. 

The other orchard had an old 
house in it which had been built 
by the Juntillas, a large place. After 
the Gerttulas bought the place, the 
house was never used. The rooms were 
papered with old newspapers carrying 
Civil War headlines. I wish that we 
had saved some of them but we never 
thought of that at the time, as they 
were more or less commonplace. It 
had a well that was used to provide 
water for the hogs. This orchard was 
used for foals and faring horses. That 
place also had a stock barn built in 
1924-25. Before that there was an old 
ox barn. 


FARM POWER 

Oxen were acquired with the pur- 
chase of the Juntilla farm in the 1880s 
or 1900 and used in land clearing for 
a few years, but eventually we went 
to horses and never had oxen again. 
That was Nels’ work. There was always 
something to be done during slack 
time, making hay or hauling manure. 
We used a gas powered cross cut saw 
for the logs that Nels hooked onto in 
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the river and pulled over the dike with 
a stump puller. These were cut into 
16-inch lengths, slabs, that is, and 
then split and chopped for firewood. 
‘The stump puller, which was a hand 
winch, was hooked up to a deadman 
or a stump or such and was used to 
pull stumps or logs over the dike. 
Toward the end of World War I, the 
family bought a huge, slow—moving, 
noisy tractor with a locomotive type 
exhaust stack at the front end. John 
used to operate this. It was used in 
plowing, pulling a large manure 
spreader, pulling a sled and assisting 
in the land clearing when the land 
wasn't too soft. Later on in the 1920s, 
they bought two Heider friction drive 
tractors which were used up until 1939 
when our dad bought a John Deere 
model D tractor and a Caterpillar 
D-2 tractor with a bulldozer blade. 
That was in 1939. The various modern 
tractors were used thereafter. 
Transportation was by walking or 
by boat until 1903 when the railroad 
came in. I have the easement papers 
the family signed for railroad con- 
struction from the later Blind Slough 
Bridge to the Brownsmead station. 
That whole stretch was built on land 
that we granted the railroad. After 
that there was regular passenger train 
service. The family had a trolling boat, 
a gill-netter boat, anda runabout boat 
used for errands and so on. I remem- 
ber the four—horsepower standard 
motor. My father took this boat when 
he was courting my mother. It was 
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around for years. John Miller used it 
until the late 1940s when he died. He 
was a crawfish trapper. My mother 
was taken to town by Nels in the 
trolling boat when my brother Gene 
and I were born. That was the means 
of transportation at that time. 

In 1919, a one-ton Chevrolet 
truck was purchased. It was kept at 
Kalendar’s across the slough on the 
Aldrich Point Road until a bridge 
was built over the spoil ditch from the 
construction of the railroad track. The 
road was then built from the railroad 
to the barn and the houses. The first 
car the family had was a Velie touring 
car, owned by Nels. Jalmar and Lucy 
purchased a 1926 Overland Sedan 
in 1926. 


GROCERIES 

In those days, groceries were 
purchased in bulk. Flour was in 
49—pound sacks, sugar in 100—pound 
sacks, and crackers in 25—pound 
wooden boxes. The baking was done 
at home and vegetables were grown 
and preserved. There was a cellar 
under the old house where potatoes, 
rutabagas, carrots, and barrels of 
apples were in dry storage. We had a 
lot of fruit: apples, cherries, prunes, 
raspberries, rhubarb, plums, and 
so on, also wild blackberries and 
evergreen blackberries. All of them 
were used. Fish was salted down in 
crocks and was set up in the pump 
house where we had salt salmon. 


We also smoked fish. (Dad was the 
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Jalmar and Lucy Gerttula, who were married on October 17, 1916 
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expert.) Ham, bacon, and pork were 
cured and smoked. There was a smoke 
house down by the boat shop and in 
the fall there would be a big butcher- 
ing day and a good number of hogs, 
usually four or five, were slaughtered. 
Hams and bacon were cured and then 
smoked. The meat was all boned and 
canned and then the liver and other 
parts were ground and made into a 
special sausage. Practically everything 
except the squeak was used. We had 
pickled pigs feet and head cheese in 
the fall. This was timed so the fish 
and the pork and strips of beef could 
be smoked at the same time. This was 
one big operation and everyone was 
involved for a number of days. Nick 
would bring in 60 or 70 fish; that was 
a lot of fish. Some was smoked and 
some was preserved with salt. 


SCHOOLS 

There were two schools in the area 
at that time: the Sylvandale School 
and the Upper Slough School. The 
Sylvandale School was up on Davis 
Bottom, the road that goes east 
from the Union Fish Warehouse. 
[It is now known as the Sylvandale 
Road.] At the very end of that road 
was the Sylvandale School. All the 
Carlson girls, when they were out 
in the country, would go to school 
there. The Upper Slough School was 
on the Aldrich Point Road on the 
hillside at the east end of what is (at 
the time we left Brownsmead) the 
Carl Paronen place — the old Lahti 
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place. This school was right across 
the slough from what we termed at 
my time, “the little island field” that 
was at the tip of the place and was 
part of our property closest to the hill 
on the other side of the slough. This 
school was attended by the Gerttulas, 
the Ericksons, the Bostrums, and the 
Kalendars. Transportation to that 
school was by rowboat. At the end of 
World War I, the Brownsmead school, 
District 39, was set up which was close 
to where the present store was and just 
a little way down the road towards 
our place from the store between the 
Shultzs and the Petersons. This was a 
one-room school that I attended in 
my first grade. The next summer, a 
new two-room school was built. All 
of us went to that school. The one— 
room school was used as a gymnasium 
after the new one was built. After the 
school was closed, it was moved close 
to the Grange Hall. Roy and Gertrude 
Wharton bought it and it became a 
store and post office. 


CHURCHES 

A Finnish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, a member of the Suomi 
Synod, was started by John and 
Amanda Gerttula, Jalmar and Lucy 
Gerttula, and Nelson Gerttula along 
with the Ericksons, the Haikinens, 
and the Sullivans. The minister came 
from Astoria about once a month on 
the 9 o'clock train and held services 
on a weekday afternoon. He then 
caught the 4 o'clock east bound train 
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to Clatskanie for an evening service 
there. At 9:00 pm he caught the west 
bound train home to Astoria. This 
method of having church services 
continued a number of years until 
finally the congregation managed to 
scrape up enough to build a church on 
the Aldrich Point Road. The congre- 
gation grew and they were finally able 
to hire a full-time minister. Sunday 
School was held for the youngsters. 
This was conducted before my time 
by one of the Salvon family. At the 
time that Gene and I went to Sunday 
School, it was conducted across the 
slough next to the Kalendar place by 
a fellow named Fred Hem. He would 
not only hold Sunday School for an 
hour but he also gave us an hour or 
so in learning the Finnish language so 
we could understand the services. 


OTHER FAMILY MEMBERS 

Nick Takkunen, was our father’s 
uncle, Amanda Gerttula’s brother. He 
immigrated with the family along with 
another brother, Matt. Matt became 
a gill-netter and raised a family of 
four sons and one daughter in Ilwaco. 
Some of the family still lives around 
the Ilwaco and Astoria area under the 
shortened name “Tako.” That is all I 
know of that family other than the 
fact that one of Matt’s sons fished with 
Nick on the Brownsport Drift in later 
years. Nick lived with the family and 
worked on the farm and boat shop 
in the off seasons and gill net fished 
and commercial duck hunted during 
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the appropriate seasons. Ducks were 
cleaned, cooled, and packed and 
shipped by railway express to buyers 
in Portland and Astoria, mainly 
restaurants. Nick was a heavy drinker 
in his youth and a fighter, with scars 
on his face and a broken nose. He was 
high-jacked (shanghaied) at a saloon 
in Astoria, taken to sea on a ship in 
1909 and was not heard from for three 
years. In 1912, he returned, riding the 
rails and broke. He swore off liquor 
for the rest of his life. With family 
help, he acquired a fishing boat and 
drift-right on the Brownsport drift. 
He set up a float house and net racks 
ina fisherman settlement on the slough 
on an island known as Brownsport. 
He wasn’t a citizen, so he had to hire 
a citizen with a fishing license to fish 
with him. Matt’s sons were with him 
for years as was Japhet Nousson. I was 
with him the summer of 1936. He came 
to the Gerttula farm almost every 
weekend and would bring salmon, 
sturgeon, or smelt in season. (We had 
sliced salt salmon, sliced onions, and 
vinegar on the table as an appetizer 
almost every day of my youth.) He in 
turn got a bed in the old house, milk, 
drinking water, vegetables, fruit, and 
meat to take home. He died of a heart 
attack in the sauna during World War 
Il. Nick, I might add, was a very kind 
and gentle man. He made the best 
sturgeon chowder that any human ever 
made, with bacon and potatoes and 
thickened milk base. It was delicious. 
I dream of it. 
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THE CarLSONSs, MOTHER’S FAMILY 

John and Beata Carlson married in 
Astoria in 1893. They had a home at 
99 West Bond Street in Astoria and 
a small farm on Davis Bottom Road 
in Brownsmead. The house on Bond 
Street was destroyed when the hill slid 
in 1954 It was given enough publicity 
that Life magazine had a picture of the 
house and the slide. An overstuffed 
chair could be seen from the air as the 
roof was gone from the house. They 
lived at the farm part time. When I 
was small, they were at the farm every 
summer and in Astoria for the winter 
and Christmas. Grandpa would go to 
work in town by train and come back 
on the weekends. He would row a 
boat to Blind Slough station and take 
the train. He bought a Model T Ford 
and backed it into the slough when 
he tried to turn it around and that 
was the end of the car. He eventually 
ended up taking the car to Astoria, 
hauling it up to the top of the hill 
and made a power winch out of it for 
hauling a small rail car to haul wood 
up the hill and heavy items that they 
needed at the house. The house was 
heated. It was a two story house with 
a full basement under it. He had his 
shop, a pantry for canned goods, a 
laundry area, and stove wood for a 
whole year under it. On the top floor 
on one side, it had an apartment. Bill 
and Aunt Marie Vaughn lived in the 
home with Grandma Carlson who 
lived in the apartment upstairs. 

John Carlson would never say 
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where he was born or anything about 
his family. He sailed on a Finnish 
Steamship from Turku when he was 
14 years old. The ship was stopped 
at sea by a British Navy Ship and he 
and others on that ship were taken on 
and indentured as crew members. He 
was with them for eight years work- 
ing in the engine room and learning 
to become a steam engineer. He 
jumped ship in Calcutta and stowed 
away on an American ship with the 
idea of getting to the United States. 
He was discovered and then earned 
his way to Seattle. He looked for 
countrymen and came to Astoria. He 
found employment as an engineer of 
a cannery ship and made annual trips 
to Yakatut, Alaska for the salmon 
run. He stayed with this ship for 
23 years and did maintenance work 
on it in Astoria during the winter 
months. He married Beata Olson 
who was a sweeper in the Astoria 
Shipyards. She came from Oulu, 
Finland with the Riitanen family. She 
had a good voice and sang in clubs 
and saloons. They had five daugh- 
ters: Lucy Gerttula (my mother), 
Elsie Kussman, Marie Vaughan, 
Lillian Tinner, and Sylvia Hirte. 
Lucy was a Astoria Regatta princess 
in 1914. 

I asked Grandpa Carlson a number 
of times, when I worked with him 
after he came to the farm, just where 
was he born. Did he have any brothers 
or sisters? He said “I’m not going to 
talk about it.” I did find out that he 
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John and Beata Carlson. Lucy Carlson (Gerttula) in front of John, Lillian Carlson 


(Tinner) and Marie Carlson (Vaughan) on Beata’s lap. ca. 1894 
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was born out on an island in the Baltic 
Sea in the Gulf of Finland somewhere. 
And that’s all I know. 

After the cannery ship stopped 
operation, he worked as an engineer 
for the Knappton Towboat Co. in 
Astoria. He retired in 1930 or 1931 and 
came to the farm and built a shop by 
the barn and garage and worked at the 
farm in maintenance and building. 
He had a room upstairs at the house. 
He got up early every morning and 
put a fire in the stove downstairs and 
made coffee. Then if he had a job, he 
came up and got me out of bed even if 
[had gone to bed at two o’ clock in the 
morning. He was an artist with wood 
and with metal. He built many things, 
chests, weather vanes, swings for the 
kids and for the school. I helped him 
with many projects from shingling 
barn roofs to making a silage conveyor 
for putting pea vines in the silo. The 
biggest project I helped him on was 
converting the old steam donkey to a 
gas motor. That was a big project. We 
built a new sled out of reject square 
timbers that were 42 x 42 inches 
square and 40 feet long. He made 
a sled out of that and mounted that 
donkey’s framework on it, removed 
the donkey’s steam engine and boiler 
and mounted a used truck motor and 
transmission in place of the boiler and 
steam engines. Dad then later sold it 
to a logger in Cathlamet and with the 
proceeds purchased a D—2 Caterpillar 
bulldozer. Grandpa Carlson also built 


the chicken house on the farm and the 
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sauna by the pump house. 

Grandpa Carlson passed away dur- 
ing World War II while I was gone. 
Every Christmas we went to Astoria in 
the old Chevy truck and later with the 
Overland car when I was a youngster. 
Mom and the kids would stay there 
and dad would go home and milk 
then come back for Christmas Eve 
dinner of lutefisk. Grandpa Carlson 
made plum pudding and hard sauce 
he learned to do in the British Navy. 
He made it down in the basement 
in the laundry area at a stove with a 
copper wash boiler on it. He would 
boil water in it and make his plum 
pudding and wrap it in cheesecloth 
and hang it on a stick across the top 
of the wash boiler and boil it and 
make his hard sauce down there. It 
was good. 

Grandma Carlson had a nickname 
given to her by Jackie Kussman when 
she was small — everybody called her 
“Papoo.” She was “Papoo” to all the 
kids. She was a kind and gentle lady 
and all the grandchildren loved her 
dearly. She was very devoted to the 
church and did the farming when 
they went to the Blind Slough place. 
That farm was cared for by a fisher- 
man named Chris Johnson when the 
family was in town. (Chris lived in 
a float house anchored in the slough 
right in front of the farm.) Gramma’s 
youngest daughter, Sylvia, was badly 
burned when her clothing caught fire 
when burning trash. Her arms were 


badly scarred. 


After I could drive, I took Grandma 
Carlson to Christmas services in 
Astoria every year at Christmas time 
until World War I. The Christmas 
eves at her house in town when I was 
a child were fabulous. I remember 
my first bicycle, Grandpa’s plum 
pudding, hard sauces, the lutefisk, 
Christmas Eve dinner, a cool yak bear 
skin rug that covered the living room 
floor, the tree with candles, and her 
delicious rye bread. 

I might also add that she was 
very efficient at household duties. | 
remember one Sunday at the farm in 
Blind Slough when we went there for 
dinner when she put a pot of water on 
the stove in the kitchen to boil, got 
an axe, set it on the chopping block 
in the wood shed, and walked out in 
the barnyard with some chicken feed. 
She had an old bed spring out there. 
She took a stick and propped up one 
side of the bedspring, piled the corn 
under it and then went off to the wood 
shed with a long string attached onto 
the stick and waited for the chickens 
to come and get under that bedspring. 
She pulled the stick out, went down 
to pick out the chicken she wanted, 
took it to the wood shed, did what 
was necessary, went to the house, 
got a knife and that pot of boiling 
water, scalded that chicken, picked 
it, cleaned it, had the pot ready in the 
kitchen, put that chicken in there, put 
the seasoning in, slapped it in the oven 
and that was all done in a matter of 
five or ten minutes. 
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Her nephew, Walter Naiki, came 
from Finland in 1924. He worked at 
the farm clearing land and during the 
off season fishing. He was an assistant 
on the lower river floater net fish boat, 
known as a boat puller. He returned 
to Finland in 1930 after losing much 
of his savings in the failure of the bank 
of Astoria during the Depression. He 
and a niece of his visited here a few 
years ago. His name was changed to 
Walter Tenhula. In Finland, some- 
times when you moved, you changed 
your name to the place you moved 
to. That completes the portion on 
the Carlson family. [Walter Naiki/ 
Tenhula died in 2006, age 105.] 


OTHER PEOPLE I REMEMBER 

First there is Charlie Palmer. He 
was a very nice man. He worked 
as a hired hand, as teamster for the 
farm from 1911 to 1927. When he was 
a youngster, he became acquainted 
with the family in Duluth when they 
were there. He came west and stopped 
for a visit and found that he liked it. 
He was needed and stayed. He was 
a steady worker and a teamster par 
excellence. He knew horses upside 
down and right side up. He went to 
town on the train once a month and 
got a haircut and came home with 
a bag of candy for Gene and me. 
He attended many social functions 
with the family. He always chewed 
Lucky Tiger Tobacco, which was leaf 
tobacco. He would buy a tin can or 


box of it shaped and painted like a 
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lunch bucket. That is what I carried 
my lunches to school in when I was 
in grade school. Gene did for a while, 
too. In 1927, due to age, he retired 
and went back to Duluth. The last we 
heard from him was in a Christmas 
card. He was a night watchman ina 
flour mill there. 

And then there was Walter Bostrom. 
He was born on the Erickson farm 
across the slough. The Bostrom family 
owned it before the Ericksons did. 
He was raised and went to school 
with John, Bill, and Nels. He came 
back every summer. He was a hobo 
and went to California every winter. 
He had a peg leg as a result of losing 
a leg at the knee trying to jump a 
freight somewhere in California. He 
came back every summer and lived in 
the sawmill bunk house that became 
John & Olga’s house when the place 
divided. This is the house where the 
Riekkola’s caretaker lived in our time. 
He picked wild blackberries and 
sold them to housewives all around 
Brownsmead. With that peg leg he 
could really get through the bushes. 
He worked for us every silo filling as 
the man in the silo. He was a fascinat- 
ing man with many stories of life on 
the road. One year he failed to return 
for the summer and he never came 
back. No one ever heard of him again, 
including his brother who lived in the 
John Day area for many years. 

Salesmen and traveling people 
were quite common in the early days. 
I remember, when in my youth, the 
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regular salesmen with regular routes 
were the Watkins man, the Raleigh 
man, the Caswell coffee man, the 
Fuller Brush man and incidental 
salesmen for such things as alumi- 
num cookware. My mom bought a 
set of heavy cast aluminum that is 
still scattered out to the family from 
one salesman. There was, if you can 
imagine, a radium coated water cooler 
that was supposed to be very healthy 
and prevent cancer. 

Among the regulars that came and 
stayed a while was Pietari Pelkanen. 
He was a rather simple, very tall, thin 
peddler. He would show up every 
summer with his bags of needles, 
thimbles, scissors, cheap costume 
jewelry, etc. He would go from house 
to house peddling. He would stay 
with us fora month or two and chop a 
year’s supply of firewood in the wood- 
shed and pile it very high. He would 
really fill that woodshed. During the 
weekends he would paddle down 
the slough in the row boat to all the 
neighbors and peddle his goods to 
them. He died at the Clatsop County 
poor farm in 1939. {The poor farm was 
located near the present fairgrounds 
(2008).] His signatures were on the 
side of the old milk house for years. 
He would reach up as high as he 
could, kind of like a bear, and scratch 
marks on a trunk of a tree. 

Victor Boris, or in Finnish 
“Borhevici,” would come by each fall 
or in the early spring with tools and 
go from place to place and prune 
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ornamental and fruit trees. He was 
a neighbor of Grandma Carlson’s in 
Finland. He was a great one for play- 
ing word games with me in Finn. 

Then there was Joe Cohn. He was 
another peddler. He would come in 
on the train from Portland where he 
had a family and supposedly a jewelry 
store which I had a hunch was a pawn 
shop. He was a walking jewelry store: 
watches, rings, jewelry. Also, he had 
things to repair watches and many 
other small items including kitchen 
pots and pans. He would stay over 
night and then move on. 

F. E. Butler farmed with 
H. O. McEntire. They had a pure— 
bred jersey farm where Emil Eilers 
and Joe Rohne lived in later years. 
Butler lived in the house that the 
Donaldsons lived in for a long time. 
He was chairman of the school board 
my first and second grade. He would 
come to school on Armistice Day 
and other patriotic holidays, make a 
speech, take a flag and stand, line up 
the teacher and all the students and 
we would march down the road to 
the store for the 11:00 o'clock train. 
When the train stopped, we would 
parade on the road in front of the 
store and station and we would sing 
patriotic songs. After the train left, we 
would march back to the school and 
continue the day. 

Frank Boyd worked for us as a 
hired hand for several years from 1923 
to 1927. He moved into the Dunsmore 
house on the other hill next to the 
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mill bunk house. The bunk house 
was next to the house that John & 
Olga converted into a residence and 
Reikkola later used for their hired 
help. He lived there for about three 
years doing handyman work around 
the neighborhood and helping us dur- 
ing harvest time. He also took Dad’s 
place when we made a trip in the 
Overland car in 1926. Frank trapped 
in the winter: muskrat, mink, beaver, 
and otter. He was a very good trapper. 
Gene and | would stop and visit on 
the way home from school. If he had 
caught a beaver he would parboil the 
tail like a beef tongue, peel the skin 
off, bend it sharply and the cubes of 
white meat would fall off. He would 
dip these in butter and deep fry. Boy 
they were good! He also made some 
of the world’s best cinnamon rolls. He 
moved on and we never heard from 
him again. 


POST OFFICE 

The first post office in the area was 
given the name of Albert for the first 
postmaster, Albert Borglund who also 
had a general store. This was located 
on Blind Slough just below the hill of 
the Lutheran Church or just west of 
the junction of the Brownsmead Road 
and Aldrich Point road in the 1880s 
and gos. Another store was located 
on Gnat Creek by Matt Raihala. This 
store was where the bridge crossed 
Gnat Creek to the road to Aldrich 
Point and there was a logging railroad 
down Gnat Creek to the logging camp 
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owned by Larkin & Green where 
Vernon Bagley had a home. There 
was also a rail down from Anderson 
Bottom just south of the church. I can 
remember the trains bringing logs and 
dumping them in Gnat Creek and 
Blind Slough. Dad used to deliver 
milk, meat, eggs, and fruit to these 
camps. When the railroad came from 
Astoria in 1903, a siding was built in 
the Brownsmead store area. At the 
time the post office was called Brody. 
No one seems to know where the 
name came from. An engineer named 
Brown obtained ownership of a large 
section of the Long Island, the portion 
west of the railroad from the eastern 
mouth of Blind Slough, at Aldrich 
Point to the western end of Blind 
Slough, and that portion between the 
railroad track and Zaspel Slough, and 
Blind Slough, roughly all the island 
except that owned by the Gerttula 
family. The whole area was laid out in 
sale lots. Present ownership is by these 
lots or combinations of them. 

A cooperative cheese factory was 
built at the railroad station and a large 
general store was built by Western & 
Young with a post office, an apart- 
ment and a residence. The store was 
between the dike and the railroad 
track and the station was renamed 
Brownsmead. The store burned down 
in 1922. The cheese factory was made 
into a post office and store. 


TuINnGs I REMEMBER: 
1. Working in the shop with 


Grandpa Gerttula when I was 4 and 5 
years old just shortly before his death. 
2. Going to the barn with Grandma 
Gerttula at 4 and 5 years old. 3. 
First day of school dressed in brown 
knickers suit with vest, coat, tie, dress 
shoes, lunch pail, and vacuum bottle. 
Came home with box and bottle 
smashed, clothes torn, shoes scuffed 
by bullies. Told to come just like the 
rest in the future with overalls, a large 
bucket, and a pickle jar for milk like 
everyone else. Mom was mad and 
wanted to send me to town to go to 
school, but Dad talked her out of it. 4. 
Assembling jillions of pea boxes with 
Gene and long Saturdays in winter 
assembling bee hive components. 5. 
Going to the fair and picnics in the 
truck. Mom and Dad in front, Gene 
and I on an egg crate in back of the 
seats in the front of the bed. We would 
stop at the hall and get 2 benches 
and put one on each side of the truck 
bed and pick up the Allens, Eilers, 
McEntires, and Petersons — about 
8 or 10 in number and go to fairs, 
farm picnics, field days and so on. 
The field day was at the Experiment 
Station. I remember a similar trip 
for a picnic with church members 
to the Peter Iredale. 6. There was a 
seemingly endless demand by Mom 
for raspberries and blackberries. This 
was fun when we were sent out with 
Walter Bostrom. Endless stories and 
he would also beat the path through 
the bushes with his wooden leg. 
...continued on page 26 
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Commercial Street in Astoria at 11th Street looking east in 1913. At right is the Star Theatre inj 
starring Rosemary Thebe. Further down the street on the right is the Crystal Theater—later en|, 
the silent films “The Penalty of Crime” and “Dynamite, the New Farmhand” were showing. (s 
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gin the former City Hall building (see back cover). The Star was showing “The Tangled Web” 
senlarged and renamed the Liberty. On the left side of the street is the Jewel Theatre where 
y. (see page 27 for story) 
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...continued from page 23 
I could go on, but I guess I will just 
stop right here. I enjoyed going back 


over these memories. *” 


Transcribed by 
Carol (Gerttula) Beil 
Additional Notes by 
Joyce (Gerttula) Smith: 


Jalmar Gerttula was “Grassman of 
the Year” in 1953 and 1956 by the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Jalmar and Lucy Gerttula worked 
the farm until 1959 when Jalmar had 
a heart attack. Richard (their son) 
and Doris Gerttula bought the farm 
then. It was a diversified operation 
with dairying being the main occupa- 
tion. Doris enjoyed horses and raised 
thoroughbreds for some years, frequently 
showing them at livestock shows. Dick 

focused on Charolais beef cattle. They 
bought a farm in Boardman, taking his 
good-sized herd with him. 

Dick sold the farm to Joe and Sally 
Rhone on June 8, 1972. Their son, Dirk 
Rhone, purchased the farm in June 
2003. 

Editor’s Notes: 

From S. Ilmonen’s book Amerikan 
Suomalaisten Historia II, 1923, page 
282 

Johan Kerttula [Gerttula], born 
October 12, 1850 in Kalajoki. He 
was a fisherman from Astoria, pres- 
ently operates a farm and a dairy in 
Brownsmead, Oregon. He married 
Amanda Takkunen from Alavieska. 
They have 5 boys. 
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From S. Ilmonen’s book Amerikan 
Suomalaisten Historia III, 1926, page 
254: 

Among those living in Brownsmead 
from Kalajoki, Finland were: Johan 
Kerttula, Nick Takkinen, Andrew 
Stura, Johan Kangas, William 
Takkunen and Johan Heisala. 

According to the Boarding House 
Finns, published by the Finnish 
American Historical Society of the 
West in August 1972, Portland, Oregon 
pg 23. 

John Gerttula was one of the first 
to power his gill-netter boat with an 


engine. 
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J. Richard (Dick) Gerttula 1966 
1918-2004 
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From Vaudeville to Silent Films 


SIMON Danz, Astortia’s THEATRE 
IMPRESARIO 


By the Editor 


C LATsoP County’s earliest public — Hall. It was built by a small group of 
entertainment was home grown. _ local residents who were investigating 
Church members put on programs the possibility of speaking to the dead. 
using local talent to raise money for They invited traveling Spiritualists 
the poor; fire departments put on to perform séances in which physical 
entertainment to raise money fornew objects flew around the darkened 
equipment. The first hall built for room and ghostly forms took shape 
public entertainment in Astoria was and spoke. The hall was also the place 
Spiritual Hall, also known as Liberty in the 1870s where quaking school 
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ee (Si) Danz at right. His brother John at left. John Danz owned and ret ‘ 
early theaters in the Seattle area. They were sons of Louis and Anna Dano sky, Jewis 


was bor nin Russia simon in New York. 
x” 
immiugfr ants from Russia, ca. 1880. John 
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From the October 3, 1914 Morning Astorian— 


The Wise Men had their Star of Bethleham, Napoleon had his Star of Austerlitz 
and the people of Astoria have their Star theatre—and Manager S. Danz. 

And it’s no little, ordinary, flickering Star, is this theatre, but a great brilliant 
planet, a constellation within itself, and Manager S. Danz made it. 

If you ever meet a man who's been in Astoria and does not know the Star 
theatre you can just bet your bottom dollar he wore a tin cup and a “please 
help the blind” sign while here. It’s as easy to stay overnight in Astoria and not 
make the acquaintance of the Star theatre as it is for a Mexican army to fight 
without Bull Durham and Wheat Straws; and you can guess just about how 
easy that would be. This five-pointed Star of S. Danz’ radiates brightness from 
every point. 

S. Danzis a salesman. He sells show and he sells it as the Star theatre. He deals 
only in standard goods and he has the best in the market. You can take your 
pick of the brands and no matter what your choice, you have the assurance of 
getting the best the market affords. 

Here is an example of how this man Danz operates. One day a Big Four feature 
held the boards. It was a big, Big Four feature and the admittance price was 
raised accordingly. Said a man buying a ticket, “That’s rather high isn’t it?” 

“I'll tell you what'll do,” said Danz. “I'll charge you the regular admission price. 
After you've seen the picture, if you think it’s worth it, you can give me the five 
cents difference. If you feel otherwise, walk out and say nothing.” 

The man agreed. After the performance he handed Danz a quarter. 

The Star theatre’s owner and manager knows a good thing when he sees 
it—that’s why he’s in Astoria and owns the Star theatre. This talent of knowing 
good things manifests itself in his selection of programs. You'll note that one 
point of the Star is Paramount, another Selig, another Vitagraph, one Lubin 
and the fifth Essanay. 

Where could be found a more select program? To quote the small boy taming 
hornets, “It can’t be did.” 

S. Danz is a naturalized Astorian and he is here for good—and he’s doing it. 
A couple of years ago he came from Seattle, gave Astoria the once over, liked it, 
and went and bought the Star theatre. Then he gave the Star theatre the once 
over and went and put in numerous good honest dollars in remodeling it. 

Then he did NOT sit down and wait for the money to roll in. He just kept on 
improving things. He entered into the business life of the city and now he’s an 
important part of it. He believes that the best is none too good for his patrons 


and he feels that he is giving it to them. That’s S. Danz, shower of movies that 
are good. 
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Mr. S. Danz, Shower of 
Movies That are Good 
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The image above appeared in the October 3, 1914 edition of the 
Morning Astorian with the article on the opposite page. 


children, hoping to pass to the next 
gerade, stood alone on the stage while 
the school master quizzed them on 
problems of mental math, geography 
and spelling while parents and villag- 
ers watched. 

To help pay for the expenses of the 
hall, traveling performers of various 


sorts were invited to stop on their 
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travels by water from San Francisco 
to Portland and Seattle and entertain 
local residents with sketches and 
music for the whole family. With 
the explosion of the population in 
the 1870s, halls sprouted up all over 
town to meet the increased need for 
entertainment. Vaudeville performers 
of every class filled the stages. With 
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Opposite: The Star Theatre in 1919, where for 25¢ you could see “Some Liar” or “Put 
Up Your Hands”. Also available for your entertainment were the vaudeville shows 
by the La May Sisters and Sam and Goldie Harris. Si Danz leased the theatre in 1914 
from F. A. Fisher. Above: In 1916 workers from the B. F. Allen Wallpaper & Paint 
Company were giving the Star Theatre a makeover. (from left to right) A. Knight, 
Wm. F. Beck, August Jacobson, Wallstrom, and Harry Goodall on ladder. 


the invention of moving pictures, 
performers on film gradually began to 
take the place of the traveling troops 
of performers. As the machinery for 
showing the pictures became more so- 
phisticated, theatres adapted to their 
specialized use. Simon “Si” Danz was 
among the most notable of the theatre 
operators in Astoria. At one time, he 
managed three theatres in Astoria, all 
on Commercial Street between 11" 
and 14°": The Star, the Sunset and the 
Liberty. Si entered business in Astoria 
as this Astoria Budget article from May 
25, 1914 reports: 


“The lease on the Star theatre 
building has been sold by the owner 
of the building, F.A. Fisher, to S. Danz 
of Seattle who will take charge of 
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the property about June 1 and con- 
tinue this business. The People’s 
Amusement Co. which has operated 
the Star theatre for the past ten years 
will retire from the music field in 
Astoria. Manager Edward O'Neill 
will close up the business in Astoria 
and remove to Portland where he 
will assume management of the Star 
theatre in that city.” 


Simon Danz brought his wife, 
Allie (Morris), who worked as the 
cashier at the Star. She was from 
Portland where the couple had been 
married in 1907. 

Vaudeville and moving pictures at- 
tracted ever larger audiences. Si Danz 
business interests prospered and by 
1921, he planned construction of a 


twenty—five unit apartment building 
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Astorian Evening Budget, December 5, 19. 
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DEC. 9th CL DEC. 9th 
aya 10. AM. 


‘FREE SHO. 


Every Boy and Girl is Invited to Come to 3 
The Bee Hive Saturday Morning and Meet 





Tige ts 4 real honest Ball Dog and wants to shake handa” 
with every boy and girl In Astoria, Paster has a dandy sowve- 
nir to give to every ome who is at the Bee Hive on tine, i 








AT 10 O'CLOCK, BUSTER, TIGE AND EVERY ONE WILL GO TO TH 


| STAR THEATRE 
| And Havea Big Free Shoy 


Tige and Buster have bote of mew trieks that will make you!” 
laugh. Every seat will bo froe —just take any seat in the house © 
that you want Remember—Come to the Beo Hive by 9:30 and’. - 
shake hands with Tige and get the souvenir—at 10 o'clock we — 
will ay the sar and have some real fan, ; 

every boy and girl se to be at the i 30 © 
Saturday eee you Bee Hive by 9:20 


DON’T FORGET | 
Saturday Morning at 10 O’clo k 
STAR THEATRE | 





















The Star Theatre, along with the 
rest of Astoria’s downtown, was still 
burning December 9, 1922 when 
Buster Brown and Tige were to 


entertain the children. 
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Astorian Evening Budget, December 5, 1922 
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BERS very, very nice, 


Shows start—Matinee, 2:15 
Nights, 6:45, 8:15 
Admission, Children 15c, Adults 35c 
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fascinating story 


The Glory of 
Clementina 


downtown in Astoria. The fire of 
December 1922 ended whatever plans 
he had and there is no further men- 
tion of him in the newspaper index 
at the Astoria Library. By 1930, Siand 
Allie were back in Seattle, managing 
a theatre for his brother, John. 

Most of the photos that accom- 
pany this article are donations from 
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AStOrian Evening Budget, November 10, 1922 





Simon “Si” Danz (at right) operated 
several movie theaters in Astoria from 
1914-1922, including the Liberty. All 
burned in the 1922 fire. This Liberty 
was located on the next block west of 
the current Liberty Theater. 


Michael Goldberg, a descendant of 
Si’s brother John Danz. 

For more information about 
this family, see the web site www. 
historylink.org for the essay on 
Fredric A. Danz and www.lib.wash- 
ington.edu/specialcoll for a biography 
of John Danz. * 
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Silent Film Palaces in Astoria 


Excerpt from “ 
Astoria Native” 





pre ene Tis To: Drippings from the Memory Tank of an 
pate ! yJ. Taylor (born about 1905 and died in 1980 in Clatsop 
y) printed in the April 14, 1953 Evening Astorian Budget. 
foe ete Betas oy ee iseet the horse and the automobile ages, 
Beenie ce, y and an assortment of silent movie palaces. 
picture houses were the Jewel, the Star, the Crystal, 
the Blue Mouse and the Columbia. And catering to the swank set, there was the 
then famous Fisher's opera house. It was located on the northeast corner of 12" 
and Exchange streets. And it was complete with scenery, orchestra pit, balcony, 
boxes and powerful spotlights. [See the back of cover of the Winter Cumtux.] 

But the Jewel was the best known movie house in town. It was owned bya 
gent named Tagg, aman who also owned a very popular confectionery store. 
And it featured these spine tingling serials, such as Pearl White and the dastardly 
villain [in the Perils of Pauline films, beginning in 1914]. Inasmuch as the price of 
a ticket was only a dime and Tagg sometimes tossed ina striped stick of candy, 
us kids were steady patrons. Saturdays and Sundays the joint just about burst 
open at the seams, as several hundred of us screamed and pounded on the 
seats. And the piano player might just as well have taken the day off. 

Who had any use for music, when our beloved was about to be rent asunder 
by the whirring teeth of a giant circular saw and the clumsy—footed hero was 
stuck fast in the quagmire. 

The palace of thrills was located on the north side of Commercial street, near 
11th. The Star was directly across the street and the Crystal was a half block east 
of it. The Blue Mouse was also on the south side of the street between 12th and 
14th, and the Columbia stood near the railroad track on 14th street. All in all 
it was fun. 


The comedy referenced at the bottom of the 
advertisementon the right, “Mud and Sand” 
with Rubarb Vasolino featured Stan Laurel, 
of the Laurel and Hardy movies, playing 
Rhubarb Vasolino. This movie was a spoof 
of the 1922 bullfighting film “Blood and 
Sand” starring Rudolph Valentino, which 
had been released three months earlier. 
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Congressman and WWII Veteran 





WENDELL WYATT, A MARINE 


By H. Joseph Ferguson 


\X JENDELL Wyatt was ninety 
years old on June 15, 2007. 
He is mentally sharp, active on his 
computer, and in full possession of the 
sense of humor that has delighted his 
friends while disarming his adversar- 
ies for many years. The easy manner 
in which Wendell greets people and 
visits with them belies the fact that 
nearly all of his adult life was spent 
in highly adversarial pursuits. Perhaps 
his pleasant manner contributed to 
the success he enjoyed in nearly all 
his battles. More likely it is because he 
was able to outsmart his opponents. 
All but one, that is, and that one he 
and his mates had to outfight. But 
that comes later. 

Wendell was born in Eugene on 
June 15, 1917 and later moved with his 
family to Portland. World War I was 
still in full swing when Wendell was 
born. He was in the sixth grade when 
the Roaring Twenties ended with the 
Crash of ‘29. By the time he entered 
Portland’s Jefferson High School 
in 1931, the U.S. was in the throes 
of the Great Depression. Wendell’s 
adversarial life began early as any 
survivor of the Depression can attest 
to; the enemy was not only poverty 
and hunger, but pessimism and lack 
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of hope. Most Americans don’t real- 
ize that the economy improved little 
from 1932 (FDR election) until 1938. 
The President, however, was able to 
instill hope and optimism in most 
voters. This bought precious time 
for our form of government as the 
economy slowly recovered from the 
great excesses of the 1920s. During 
the 1930s communism, socialism, and 
fascism enjoyed brief but frightening 
growth in America. Easy answers as 
to who to blame for our ills appealed 
to a disturbingly large number of 
Americans. 

One of Wendell’s early jobs was as 
a copy boy for the Oregonian news- 
paper. This was as entry level as a job 
can be; but it was a job, and in those 
days that was a major victory. Because 
Social Security, unemployment insur- 
ance, and medical coverage were in 
their infancies, the ability to bring 
in even small amounts of cash was a 
boon to the family. His father was a 
traveling salesman for Nabisco, a food 
company. Travel in the 1930s was by 
train or auto, requiring salesmen on 
the road to be away from home for 
extended periods of time. All of us 
who remember anything about the 
Depression know that a good job 
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of any kind was to be cherished 
protected. 

Wendell graduated from Jefferson 
High School in 1935 and entered the 
University of Oregon. He worked 
his way through college but still 
excelled in his studies, and was ad- 
mitted to the University Law School 
after three years. Upon graduating 
in 1941, Wendell was hired by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. It is 
important to note that a Depression 
era young man working his way 
through college, law school, and then 
being accepted by the F.B.I. was not 
the norm. Wendell had already given 
evidence of the intelligence, work 


and 


ethic, and commitment that would 
be his hallmark throughout life. These 
traits would serve him well in the 
dangerous times to follow. 

In December of 1941, about six 
months after Wendell joined the 
F.B.1., Japan bombed Pearl Harbor. 
Total world war was about to begin 
for the United States. For the rest 
of the world, the war was already 
in full swing. Japan began its brutal 
conquest of China in the early 1930s 
and Germany began its “Blitzkrieg” 
through Europe a few years later. 
The Germans, Italians, and Japanese 
formed an “Axis” agreement and 
arrogantly came to believe they were 
unstoppable. (The Germans had 
made a non—aggression pact with the 
Russians, holding the Soviets out of 
the war until the Germans violated 
it.) For a number of political reasons, 
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however, the U.S. lived in denial 
until American blood was spilled. 
Finally, our nation became angry 
and decided that enough was indeed 
enough. By early 1942 the U.S. and 
its allies were hastily attempting to 
stop the onslaught that threatened 
freedom in all the world. It wouldn't 


be easy, and it wouldn’t happen soon. 


Hitler's forces conquered nearly all of 


Europe and Japan occupied China, 
the Philippines, and most of the 
strategic Islands of the Pacific. Both 
countries had a technology lead over 
the allies as well as millions of well 
armed, highly trained troops. Though 
the U.S. had installed the military 
draft in 1940 most troops were ill 
equipped and lightly trained. Worse, 


fully one third of American men of 


eighteen years were unable to pass 


even the minimum physical exam. 
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This was due partly to malnutrition 
as a result of the Depression, and 
somewhat because of poor physical 


conditioning, 


The military solved the problem by 





lowering the standards. Then, the new 
recruits were fed, rested, and worked 
very hard. The tactic succeeded, and 
by late 1942 the country was turning 
out many thousands of well condi- 
tioned and properly trained soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. They were 
needed everywhere, and terrific politi- 
cal battles ensued among the Allies as 
to where America should fight first. 
The English won the debate and we 
agreed to help save the British before 
wreaking vengeance on the Japanese. 
Nevertheless, the American people 
were crying for some kind of victory 
in the Pacific. It took place on an 
island known as Guadalcanal, and the 
legend of the Marines continued to 
grow. They were called “Devil Dogs” 


by the Germans during World War I 
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because of their ferocity. During 
the bloody six month battle for 
Guadalcanal they gained new fame 
for their bravery and tenacity. Many 
of Wendell’s friends—to—be were on 
that island during the costly battle, 
and before too long the F.B.I. agent 
changed departments and joined the 
battle in the Pacific. 

Wendell was a trained attorney, an 
F.B.I. agent and he would be twenty 
five years old by June of 1942. In 
spite of all that, he became a Marine. 
Originally intending to be a fighter 
pilot, he was trained to be a navigator 
and bombardier on the first group of 
B—25’s (Mitchell bombers) assigned 
to the Marine Corps. But first, why 
in the world did he join the Marine 
Corps? Those of us who call ourselves 
Marines have no more idea than 
anyone else exactly what led us to say, 
“Once a Marine always a Marine.” A 
recent book on the subject indicated 
that in more than a forty year period 
covering 1956 to 2000, the typical 
Marine officer appeared unchanged. 
That is, Marine officers came from 
the same economic, educational, and 
religious groups in 2000 as they had 
in 1956. More revealing, the answers 
given to a questionnaire concerning 
motivation were nearly identical in 
both periods. When the tremen- 
dous changes in society, religion, 
morality and ideas of patriotism 
over the period are considered, the 
answers are more remarkable. Perhaps 
“Semper Fi,” the Marine Corps motto 
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meaning “Always Faithful,” means 
something special after all. It does to 
Wendell Wyatt. 

Wendell Joined a unit called 
VMB-4]13. It is described by www. 
militarybooks.com as follows: 
“VMB-413, nicknamed the Flying 
Nightmares, was the first squadron 
to see combat beginning in March 
1944....[he squadron’s primary mis- 
sion was heckling the Japanese instal- 
lations at Kavieng on New Ireland 
and Rabaul on New Britain. Losses 
were exceptionally heavy during the 
first two months of operation with 
VMB-413 losing five aircraft and 
twenty seven men, mostly through 
enemy action.” Wendell’s spot was in 
the nose of the aircraft. He acted as 
both navigator and bombardier. He 
flew twenty-three of these missions 
telling me he was scared “all the time.” 
He was nearing twenty seven years of 
age when the unit was deployed and 
likely was one of the oldest junior 
officers in VMB-13. 

The squadron consisted of fifteen 
B-25 Mitchell bombers. (Named 
after the famed Billy Mitchell, subject 
of a court-martial following World 
War I for refusing to quit promot 
ing military aircraft.) Why was the 
Marine Corps flying B—25 bombers 
in combat? As pilots trained by the 
Navy, Marines nearly always flew 
fighter aircraft. The answer lies in the 
long distance between islands of the 
Pacific. The Marines were asked to 
harass the Japanese installations on a 
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number of far flung islands, so they 
did what was necessary. An Internet 
site named, “North American PBJ 
Mitchell” puts it as follows. “...This 
was nothing new for the USMC; 
they were used to receiving obsolete 
or surplus equipment from the Navy 
or Army.” 

The five aircraft lost in the first 
two months accounted for one third 
of the squadron. Over the years, 
Wendell has not spoken of the deaths 
of so many comrades nor the risks he 
faced, knowing that his own demise 
might be next. Like most combat 
veterans, he prefers to let his private 
trip to hell remain locked inside his 
memory. At one of our annual Marine 
Corps birthday lunches, a World War 
II vet haltingly told his story. At the 
finish he said, “I just want you men 
to know that this is the first time I 
have ever talked about this.” About 
fifty years had gone by since his war 
experience. 

In 1946, Wendell Wyatt returned 
to civilian life. Like most veterans of 
that era he quietly looked for a career 
so he could get on with his life. At 
twenty nine years of age, in a time 
when men were expected to live only 
into their sixties, he no doubt felt a 
sense of urgency. It had been five years 
since his graduation from law school 
and other than a brief F.B.I. stint 
and a frightening tour in the Pacific, 
Wendell was back where he began in 
June of 1941. 

Oregon history changed forever 
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when Wendell took a job with the 
Norblad law firm in beautiful Astoria. 
Walter Norblad had political ambi- 
tions and was elected to the U.S. 
Congress from that district. His 
service was cut short when he died 
at age fifty six. Wendell had been 
practicing law in Astoria for eighteen 
years by 1964, and his appointment to 
fill the vacant seat was well received 
in the first district and the Congress. 
He served for ten years, retiring from 
the Congress in 1974. 

Wendell became a senior partner 
with Schwabe, Williamson and 
Wyatt, a large Portland law firm, a 
post he held until retirement. Along 
the way he had a Federal office build- 
ing named after him. (The Green/ 
Wyatt building; Portland.) 

Life for Wendell was not easy, and 
the path was not always straight. The 
huge success of his Congressional and 
business life make their own story. 
This one, however, is about the other 
Wendell, the Marine. 

When asking permission to write 
this story about my friend and mentor, I 
said, “Wendell, everyone knows about 
you as a lawyer and a Congressman. 
I want them to remember you as a 
Marine.” With that Wendell looked 
me in the eye, pumped his fist and 
said, “Ooh—rah!” +& 


‘Smith, Michael Marshall. 1998. One 
of Us. N.Y.: Bantam. (For example, over 40 
percent of the U.S. Marines in basic training 
were Catholics in 1956 and in 2000.) 
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THE OwL Druc STORE, 
ASTORIA OREGON 


By Richard Paulsen 


1 Es Owl Drug Store started about 
1902. The store was well managed 
and changed owners twice before 1922 
when Peter Paulsen, Gus Hellberg, and 
Frank Berg formed a partnership and 
purchased the store. 

The Owl was managed by Mr. 
Paulsen (my father) and Mr. Berg 
through the year 1922 until December 
of that year when the entire downtown 
of Astoria burned. The store kept in 
business during the many months 
ahead by keeping a small shop in a 
building which was the Lovell Auto 
company display building. Note: 
Mr. Gus Hellberg operated his store 
in Uniontown (west of downtown 
Astoria). 

The Owl was a great store. It had, 
over the years, been able to contact 
major drug companies and purchase 
directly from them. This enabled the 
Owl to be very competitive. They did 
business with many companies, such as 
Merck, Abbott, Squibb, Lilly, and other 
medicine manufacturers. They also had 
a direct account with Eastman Kodak 
Co. and many cosmetic and per- 
fume Companies: (Chanel, Guerlaine, 
Shalimar, Yardley, etc.). 


When downtown Astoria was re- 
built, the Owl Drug store was located 
on the north east corner of 12° and 
Commercial Streets. The proprietors 
found there was a market for phono- 
graphs, so they kept Victrolas and other 
brands. They sold records too. As the 
1930s arrived, the Owl sold radios and 
other small appliances. The appliance 
business was kept apart from the Drug 
store, in as much as these things were 
displayed only on the balcony of the 
store. 

In 1938, the First National Bank, 
purchased the building on the north- 
east side of 12°" and commercial 
Streets. The Owl had to move, but 
the new beautiful Klep building on 
the southwest corner would not be 
available until spring. Mr. Paulsen and 
Mr. Berg found a temporary spot and 
ran the business on the north side of 
Commercial about one-half block west 
of where they had been. In the spring 
of 1939, they moved into the new Klep 
building on the southwest corner of 12°" 
and Commercial Street, the center of 
downtown! 

The very modern Owl Drug Store 


remained in that location until 1962 
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when it was moved across the street 
to the northwest corner of 12°' and 
Commercial. 

Mr. Paulsen’s son Richard gradu- 
ated from the College of Pharmacy 
at Oregon State College in 1942. He 
worked at the Owl Drug Store for only 
three months, when he was called into 
the military for the war. He returned 
after the war and in January 1946 
joined his father and Mr. Berg as a 
pharmacist. 

The drug store prospered and the 
senior Mr. Paulsen and Mr. Berg 
retired, which allowed Richard Paulsen 
to buy the business in 1953. After 
several years and because more room 
was needed, Richard and his wife 
Myrtle, with friends, purchased the 
Carruthers building on the northwest 
corner, giving the Owl twice the room 
it previously had. 

The Owl was able to increase its 
business in the new location and cus- 
tomers were pleased with the cosmetic 
section where the clerks were educated 
in the perfumes and other cosmetic 
items. The gift department did very 
well and would gift wrap packages, 
and or prepare them for mailing. They 
no longer sold appliances of any sort. 
We had a prosperous camera depart 
ment, which made our direct account 
with Eastman Kodak Company a big 
asset. 

In 1973, Richard and Myrtle Paulsen 
and their partner Myron Beals sold 
the Owl to a Mr. Bill Hamilton of 
Grants Pass, Oregon. He had a Mr. 


42 


Al Staley come to Astoria to run the 
Owl for him. 

The Owl remained on the northwest 
corner of 12"? and Commercial Streets 
for about thirty years. It was then 
moved to a much smaller pharmacy 
store that had a drive up window etc. It 
remains there today....in 2007. * 


HORATED OIL, U.S 


FOR EXTERNAL USE ONLY, 
Application for the chest, throat and bad 
fains, Druises and muscular soreness due tog 
cold and fatigue, 


ET FL. OZs. 


— PAULSEN & SERG. 
j PHONES 272-273 


ORIA OREG 





A bottle of comphorated oil 
packaged by the Owl Drug Store 
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STORM DAMAGED BARNS 
ALONG THE LEWIS AND CLARK RIVER 





The Reith hay barn (east side of the river) 


Photos courtesy of the Editor 





SP i 
The Burkhart dairy barn (head of tidewater on the river) 
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EDITOR'S NOTES 


By Liisa Penner 


MIssING STUDENTS 

The Astoria High School class of 1958 is preparing to celebrate its so‘ 
year since graduation with a series of activities to be held in September. We 
have been unable to locate some of our fellow members. If you know how to 
get in touch with any of the following, please call the Heritage Museum at 
503.338.4849 Tuesday through Friday or e—mail Carol Palmer at capalmer330@ 
comcast.net. 

Missing are: Edna Bowman (Debski), Sharon Daniels (Endersby), Sara 
Hall (Crawford), Kyu Baik Lee, Mavis Pershing (Nyssen), Doug Reid, Carol 
Wilson (Thommen), Linda Irene Shaner, Steve Angus (in Warrenton), Darlene 
DeYoung, Bob Bernard (was in San Diego), Susan Niskanen (Cardoza), 
Dorothy Myrin, Hugh N. Brown, and Jerry Webster. 


JEWELL FAMILIEs 

On Saturday at noon on May 24", the 55" annual Walker—Corcoran family 
reunion was held at Jewell School. Earlier that day, family members visited the 
Jewell Cemetery to attend to the graves of their relatives. It was a beautiful sunny 
day. The cemetery is located on the flat top of a hill, completely surrounded by 
tall trees, one of the loveliest spots in the county. For those who have not seen 
this cemetery, it is located by heading south on Hwy 202 from Astoria almost 
to Jewell, turning left on Beneke Creek Road, then the first left up a narrow 
lane. Jim Corcoran, who invited us to the reunion, promises to send us stories 
about the pioneer Corcorans and Walkers for Cumtux. 


FERGUSON—HAWTHORNE FAMILIES 
The Ferguson—Hawthorne family reunion will be held July 19" and 20" at 
the Astoria Event Center on Commercial St. John Goodenberger will be the key- 
note speaker. Contact Jim Harp at Jeharp@aol.com for more information. 


CORRECTION 
The centerfold in the Winter Cumtux contains an error in one of the names. 
No. 5 should be Marvin Taylor and not Marrion Taylor. Also Bob Niemi’ 
daughter, Sandra, confirms that the person identified as No. 8, Bob Niemi? 


is her father. 
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Astoria City Hall on the SE corner of 11th and Commercial, ca. 1890, 
later the location of the Star Theatre. (see centerfold). 
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